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IT was one of the great pleasures of the winter of 1948 to listen
on the radio to the Reith lectures given by Bertrand Russell.
He is one of the greatest living English thinkers and writers of
prose. In these lectures his profound thought, his wit,'and
his power of clear expression were at their best. He was
addressing an audience of millions of the ordinary people of
Britain on a subject of great topical interest to them all. His
approach to Ms subject and the references he uses show the
common European inheritance of history and thought.
Europeans have always been great individualists, the English
people especially so : and modern organization in politics
and industry threatens individuality, Bertrand Russell shows
the threat and suggests ways of overcoming it.

IN this lecture I propose to consider the importance, both
for good and evil, of impulses and desires that belong to
some members of a community but not to all. In a very
primitive community such impulses and desires play
very little part. Hunting and war are activities in which
one man may be more successful than another, but in
which all share a common purpose. So long as a man's
spontaneous activities are such as all the tribe approves of
and shares in, his initiative is very little curbed by others
within the tribe, and even his most spontaneous actions
conform to the recognized pattern of behaviour. But as
men grow more civilized there comes to be an increasing